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demand for interviews became so general and insistent
at times, and the interviewers put such peppery turns
to his phrases that, for long intervals during the last
fifteen years of his life, he refused interviews to even the
powerful journals. The leading periodicals now sought
his essays for his views and the authority of his opinion,
but especially the vital personality he put into them. He
was not a prolific writer, however. All his thought and
energy was devoted to the stage. Fie even wrote few
letters of significance, and in all, his published articles
were only five:

"The Story of a Production," which was an account of
his production of "King Richard III" in London, for
Harper's Weekly, May 24, 1890; "A Plain Talk on the
Drama," in the North American Review for September,
1892; "Concerning Acting," in the same magazine Sep-
tember, 1894;, on "Audiences," in Collier's Weekly for
October 6, 1900; and on "Man and the Actor," in the
Atlantic Monthly for May, 1906. At other times he
entertained flattering commissions and sometimes wrote
his articles, but he was his own severest critic and tore
up his copy.

Following the production of "Nero" he made a brief
tour to the larger eastern cities to play "Nero" and "Don
Juan" with his other familiar roles, and was back again
at the Garden Theatre in February, 1892, bristling with
the final preparations of another new play.

This was Emma Sheridan's dramatisation of Samuel
"Warren's novel, "Ten Thousand a Year." Tittlebat Tit-
mouse fascinated him because though a dandy, he was
the antithesis in all points to Beau Brummell. Titmouse
was a dandy by affectation, Brummell by nature. Mans-
field's confidence in contrasts betrayed him.lieved them.
